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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT NOTE 


In this Bulletin are presented three articles dealing with the subjects 
of sales analysis and finished stock control. That these two subjects 
are closely related will be apparent to anyone reading these articles. 
Sales analysis measures the demand for the various articles sold, and 
this demand is a controlling factor in determining the amount of 
finished goods to be carried in stock. The goal of finished stock 
control is, of course, to have sufficient stock on hand at each point 
of distribution to meet sales demand, but to do this with a minimum 
investment in inventories which eat up carrying charges and lead to 
possible losses from obsolescence. To achieve this goal in a company 
with numerous sales offices and with several warehouses in each of 
which a complete stock of merchandise must be carried, requires a 
most complete system of sales analysis and inventory control. 

In our first article, H. T. Hildebrandt describes a method of sales 
analysis by the use of the peg board which has proven most effective 
in a drug manufacturing company. The author of this article was 
educated in the public schools of Elmira, New York City and Bing- 
hampton, New York. He left school to enter military service during 
the World War and spent about fifteen months in the 196th Aero 
Squadron. Returning from the war he spent four years in the Service 
Department of the International Business Machines Company, leaving 
this connection to become affiliated with Norwich Pharmacal Com- 
pany, where he is at the present time Accountant in Charge of Sales 
Analysis, Payrolls and related work. Mr. Hildebrandt is a charter 
member of our Binghampton Chapter. 

Our second article deals with head office inventory control in a com- 
pany manufacturing oil well pumps and accessories. The author of 
this article is Fred W. Krage, who was educated at the University 
of Washington and the University of Southern California. For four 

s after his graduation, Mr. Krage was employed as an Accountant 
in the automotive industry by Don Lee of Los Angeles. In 1925 he 
aligned himself with the Axelson Manufacturing Company, Vernon, 
Cal., manufacturers of oil well pumps and accessories, as Chief Ac- 
countant and Office Manager, which position he holds at present. Mr. 
Krage has been active in our Los Angeles Chapter for the last eight 
years, having served as its President in 1931-32. 

For our third article we turn to the corset industry where the great 
number of styles manufactured and the necessity for carrying a com- 
plete supply of sizes in each style tends to emphasize the importance 
of sales analysis and inventory control. The author of this article 
is George W. Rood, who is a graduate of Tufts College and a member 
of Phi Beta Kappa. He also saw service during the war, —— in 
France as Sergeant of the X-ray unit of Base Hospital No. 7. Return- 
ing to this country, he served for six years in various executive posi- 
tions with the American Bosch Magneto Corp., following this with 
three years as Assistant Factory Accountant for Brown & Sharpe 
Manufacturing Co. He entered the sales field in 1929 with the Powers 
Accounting Machine Division of Remington Rand, Inc. At present 
he is the New Haven District Manager for this company. Mr. Rood 
is at present serving as Director of Meetings and Entertainment for 
the New Haven Chapter. 
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A METHOD OF SALES ANALYSIS 


By H. T. Hildebrandt, Charge of Sales Analysis, 
Norwich Pharmacal Co., Norwich, N. Y. 


_ sales analysis plan which I am going to explain is used 
by a drug manufacturing company selling direct to retailers 
through its own salesmen. Complete stocks are warehoused and 
selling offices maintained at five points within the United States. 
Each selling office does its own billing and keeps its own accounts 
receivable ledgers. 

Copies of all billings to customers are forwarded to the Home 
Office daily for the purpose of making it possible to keep at that 
point detailed stock records of the almost five hundred items car- 
ried. Branch sales managers are furnished monthly with state- 
ments showing sales, quantity and value, of leading items by sales 
territories; also statements of cost of sales and gross profits by 
territories. Since each salesman has a definite territory, the same 
number can be used to designate a territory and the salesman who 
serves it. 

Exhibit 1 pictures a set of our invoice forms which are prepared 

in quadruplicate. The original is the customer’s invoice, the dupli- 
| cate the shipping order, which is retained in the branch files, while 
the third and fourth copies are for tabulating purposes and are 
mailed to the sales analysis department at the Home Office. The 
upper portion of the first tabulating copy (third form) can be 
separated from the body of this copy and is designed for use as a 
parcel post label. The branch tabulating copies, representing a 
day’s sales, are sent to the Home Office at the close of each business 
day, sorted by territories and are accompanied by a “Daily Report 
of Sales,” Exhibit 2, which indicates by territories and in total the 
amount of billing for the day, the credits, if any, applying there- 
against, the net sales for the day and the accumulated net sales to 
date. A calculator operator immediately verifies these reported 
amounts with the actual billings received and computes the total 
quantities of units billed per territory. For example, where a group 
of invoices call for one gallon, six pounds, twelve tubes and eight 
tins, we add all of these together and establish a quantity control 
of twenty-seven units. The same operator also draws off and notes 
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on the daily report of sales the amount of transportation charges 
and excise tax billed. 

Keeping the billings separated by territories (i. e. salesmen), 
they are now cut up into strips of unit media, each cut strip show- 
ing one line of typing. This explains the blocked out printing on 
our tabulating copies. The billing machines are set to double space 
and on the tabulating copy every other line is blocked out on the 
first sheet and the alternate lines of the second sheet. This gives 
us, when cut, a strip of sufficient width to be conveniently handled. 
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a DAILY REPORT OF SALES BILLING 
NEW YORK OFFICE eee 
TER NO SALESMAN GROSS SALES RETURNS NET SALES ACCOMULATED 
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The cutting is done on any standard trimming board, similar to 
those used by photo finishers and stationers. 

The cutting of the tabulating copies gives us a bundle of strips 
for each territory, as shown in Exhibit 3. Each bundle is sorted by 
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the last line on the tape reads: 


Sales by Salesman 
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item number and passed to the posting clerk, who inserts in her 
machine a salesman tape, Exhibit 4, and proceeds to post thereon 
total quantities and values for each product sold as indicated by the 
unit media or cut strips. The posting machine automatically accu- 
mulates a total for quantity units and values and this total is 
printed on the last line of the tape. You will note that the next to 
“Miscellaneous.” Into this classi- 
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fication we throw everything for which the product number is not 
printed on the tape; this being our group of least active items. 
The unit media representing the miscellaneous group for each ter- 
ritory is cost priced and the total cost written on the tape to the 
left of the word “Miscellaneous.” 

The checking clerk next takes the posted tapes, together with 
the unit media, and verifies the tape totals with the predetermined 
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quantities and values for each territory as shown on the daily report 
of sales. These two sets of figures should agree if no errors have 
been made. 

When all the salesmen’s tapes for a particular branch have been 
checked out, they are spread on a peg board and quantities only 
are cross-added to form a total tape which represents the sales of 
this branch for that particular day. The cut strips for miscel- 
laneous items are now thrown together, sorted by product number, 
and quantities recorded on another tape, totaled, and checked as to 
quantity total. This tape and the cross-added branch tape are sent 
to the stock record department and serves for the relief of physical 
inventory records. Exhibits 5A and 5B on pages 1006 and 1007 
illustrate the way in which the peg board is utilized in the above 
procedure. 

The individual salesman tapes are now filed by territory num- 
ber and at intervals during the month a number of tapes for any 
territory may be spread on the peg board and accumulated into one 
total tape. We usually find it necessary to make at least four ac- 
cumulations each month for each salesman. Then, at the end of the 
month we have, for each salesman a single tape which represents 
his monthly net sales. I say net sales, because all credit memo- 
randums come through and are handled in exactly the same man- 
ner as invoices except that they are posted in red and deducted 
from sales when cross-added. 

From these territorial total tapes, it is possible to prepare our 
monthly analysis form, Exhibit 6, for each salesman, by transfer- 
ring the figures from the tape to the report. In this connection we 
have found that it simplifies the compilation of this report to have 
printed besides the product number on our salesman’s tape a small 
figure denoting the exact line on our finished report where this 
product should appear. As a matter of interest these reports are 
usually finished within three days of the time the last billing is 
received by us. 

To arrive at the cost of sales, we use a blank salesman’s tape on 
which is shown the unit cost of each item. By pegging this besides 
each one of the monthly salesmen’s tapes, a calculator operator can, 
in a reasonably short time, compile a finished report showing cost 
of sales, gross profit and percentage of gross profit by territories 
and sales divisions. 
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MONTHLY ANALYSIS 
(67-14) 

SALESMAN. TERRITORY NOW MONTH OF 
THIS MONTH SALES ORDERS TAKEN 
TO DATE QUOTA CAL ES BOOKED Ce 
TOOATE SALE PER ORDER 100.00 pays 
BLANK DAYS 
Cate- 

ITEMS QUOTA'D QUOTA LINE QUANTITY AMOUNT 

UNGUENTINE POUNDS 2 

7 UNCUENTINE 5_ POUNDS 3 

16 UNG. REC. CONES 12%. 4 
2 SWAV w 

10 29 NORFORMS 12 

" AMOLIN 2 oz 7 
2 AMOLIN 4 

41 PEPTO BISMOL 4 0Z 
RESPAMOL 402 10 
6 ZEMACOL 40 " 

NOROL ACAR 12 
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MILK OF MAGNESIA 40z “ 

” MILK OF MAGNESIA PTs 8 
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 NOR-CO-HOL PTs. 7 

2 @ COD LIVER ON—PL a MINT  QTS. 18 
@ COD LIVER MINT 602 

COD LIVER & MINT PTS. 2 
70 COD LIVER OIL TABLETS we 21 
78 COD LIVER OIL TABLETS 1008 2 
SUN TAN OIL Small 
2s 48 TAN OL Medium 24 
ex 15! SUN TAN OIL Large 
(30 | 150 AMOLIN CREAM 28 
| 198 AMOLIN CREAM 30 
2 157‘ PEPTANS 
168 +NOSE DROPS 
~=NORDENTA 30 
+ NORDEX Be 

2 

3 

TOTAL 
EXHIBIT 6 (Triplicete form) 


This work which I have outlined is all done by four persons with 
the aid of two key-driven calculating machines and one electric 
posting machine. These people operate as a group on a standard 
task and bonus system and are all very happy about it. While at 
the start we guaranteed them their normal earnings, they have 
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never failed to earn a bonus, which averages around 10%. To 
rate 100%, our standards call for the cutting of invoices into strips 
at the rate of 770 strips per hour, the sorting of these strips at the 
rate of 960 per hour and the posting of 1,190 strips per hour. Our 
1934 volume handled was 161,350 invoices consisting of 641,617 
items or an average of better than 50,000 items per month. 


HEAD OFFICE INVENTORY CONTROL 


By Fred W. Krage, Chief Accountant, 
Axelson Manufacturing Co., Vernon, Calif. 


i ORDER to make my discussion of this subject as concrete 

as possible, I am going to take the privilege of speaking about 
a system that is in actual use by the company with which I am con- 
nected. In many respects our method of inventory control is 
unique but possibly from this uniqueness you may get some ideas 
applicable to your own organization. 

First, allow me to introduce the company that is to be under 
discussion. This company manufactures oil well pumps, oil well 
sucker rods and accessories. These products constitute approxi- 
mately 80% of our production. The products are manufactured 
in three plants, the main plant and administrative offices being 
located in Southern California. Shipments are made to every oil 
field in the world. ' 


Methods of Distribution 


There are three distinct methods of distributing these products : 
through company-owned stores, dealers’ stores and direct factory 
shipments. Inventories of finished goods are maintained in fifty- 
two different localities. As a control for these sales stores or dis- 
tribution points, divisional sales offices are maintained at strategic 
points. For example, for the Mid-Continent section of the United 
States, sales offices are maintained at Tulsa, Okla.; for the Eastern 
division, i.e., East of the Mississippi, sales offices are maintained at 
Bradford, Pa.; and for the Rocky Mountain division, the sales 
offices are maintained in Casper, Wyo. 
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Three Types of Sales 


Due to the three methods of distribution there are, of course, 
three distinctly different types of sales: first, all merchandise 
shipped to a company-owned store is shipped on a consignment 
basis. Second, shipments to dealer stocks are complete sales and 
are priced and billed the same as to a customer. Third, a direct 
sale to a customer, as in the case of export sales, are also priced 
and billed as complete sales. 

All orders first pass through the hands of the divisional sales 
office. For example, an order received by a salesman from a Mid- 
Continent dealer is forwarded to the Tulsa sales office. This office 
writes up the order on a standard form which is used by all sales 
offices and forwards same to the factory which is to make the de- 
livery. Copies of the original order are forwarded to the adminis- 
trative offices if delivery is not to be made from the main plant. 
Regardless of which factory fills the order, upon the completion of 
the shipment the factory shipping department form is forwarded to 
the administrative offices for billing. This means that all invoicing 
is done from one central point. 

In addition to this, on sales which are made direct to customers 
from company-owned stocks in company-owned sales stores, the 
original of all sales are forwarded daily to the administrative offices 
where all records are maintained for all branches, and we repeat, 
where all invoicing is done for all shipments or sales. 


Material Control Guides 


The administrative offices, which are located adjacent to the 
main factory, use four major guides in this particular system of 
material control. First, there is what is known as the “perpetual 
Inventory Record” ; second the “Master Stock Record,” which is a 
record that carries quantities the same as the perpetual inventory 
record, but in addition carries all values; third a record which is 
known as the “Commodity Report.” This report gathers the sales 
by units, broken down to the smallest possible unit and by division 
in which the sales are made. Fourth, there is the “Parts Book,” 
which describes every item of manufacture first in numerical order 
by part number and second in alphabetical order by description. 
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The Parts Book 


We will explain the function of these four major controls in the 
system by beginning with the fourth control, namely the parts book. 
At the end of each year a physical inventory is taken of all stocks 
which are company-owned. Inventory tickets, at the completion of 
the inventory, are forwarded to the administrative offices where 
they are sorted, priced and extended. The inventory tickets then 
become the basis for the parts book, i.e., all finished parts that are 
inventoried are arranged for the parts book set up. The items so 
inventoried are routed to the engineering department which ascer- 
tains the status of each part, i.e., whether standard, special or ob- 
solete. Each inventory ticket is keyed. If the part is special an 
asterisk is placed immediately after the part number. If the item 
is found to be obsolete it is keyed by placing two asterisks immedi- 
ately after the part number. If the item is standard in all respects 
the part number is without any notations. 

The new parts book is then issued by correcting the last edition 
of the previous year’s parts book in accordance with the findings 
of the engineering department. 


The Commodity Reports 


Let us leave the parts book for a minute and analyze the next 
factor of control, namely the commodity report. This report is 
made up by recording the sales of each day as the orders are re- 
ceived in the administrative offices, which means the complete 
breakdown of each part on the sale. Indiyidual cards (Exhibit 1) 
are used each carrying the part number and description of a par- 
ticular item in the parts book. The cards are ruled off by divisional 
points and each article that is sold is posted on the cards and prop- 
erly dated as to the month in which the sale was made. 


High and Low Limits 


Next there is a committee which has previously been appointed 
by the management which is known as the “High and Low Limits 
Committee.” This committee is made up of four individuals, the 
production department being represented by the works manager, 
the sales department by the sales manager, the engineering depart- 
ment by the chief engineer and the accounting department by the 
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chief accountant. This committee meets immediately after each 
inventory and at least once every 90 days thereafter. The com- 
mittee first considers the parts book previously referred to, which, 
as you will recall, records every article that is found in our finished 
goods inventory and in addition indicates the status of the article, 
ie., whether standard, special or obsolete. Next they consider the 
commodity report previously referred to and which, if you remem- 
ber, records the actual sales for the previous year. The committee 
then sets the high and low limits of production for each part, basing 
their high limit for each article inventoried on the total quantity 
sold during the previous 90 days as recorded on the commodity 
report, and setting their low limit as one month’s supply in accord- 
ance with the average monthly sales for the previous six months 
as revealed by the commodity report. Where the parts book indi- 
cates the item is special, the chief engineer from engineering records 
will make his recommendation as to why the item is special and 
how it should affect the next go days sales, which would, of course, 
change the high and low limits, which were set in accordance with 
the previous formula. The same condition may exist and warrant 
the change of the high and low limits when an article is marked 
obsolete. Also the sales manager, from his records, may have avail- 
able data which would warrant changing the high and low limits 
on account of an anticipated increase in the sales volume for a 
given part. Also the sales department may be influential in cor- 
recting the high and low limits when the condition is reversed, 
where the records of the sales department indicate that there will 
be a decrease in the sale of a given article over the next go days. 

In other words the major departments of the business are repre- 
sented and may challenge the management’s decision to maintain 
inventories as based on the go days previous sales and reduce or 
increase the high and low limits as each department sees fit. How- 
ever, each department head who challenges and corrects the formula 
for setting high and low limits must be responsible for that cor- 
rection. 


Perpetual Inventory Records 


Next let us discuss the third and strongest control of the entire 
system, namely the perpetual inventory records. At the completion 
of the physical inventory, quantities are transferred from the inven- 
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tory tickets to the perpetual inventory records (Exhibit 2). There 
are some 28,000 finished goods inventory sheets required to record 
every item in the finished goods inventory. Immediately after the 
inventory is recorded on the perpetual inventory records the high 
and low limits, as set by the high and low limits committee, are also 
recorded on the perpetual inventory records. Each unit of prod- 
uct has a separate sheet in this record, which shows the quantity 
on hand at inventory and the high and low limits which must be 
maintained on each unit. Immediately after the perpetual inventory 
clerks records the issue of sufficient units to leave the balance at or 
under the low figure of the control, a manufacturing order is re- 
quested by the perpetual inventory records clerk for a quantity 
which will increase the balance of that unit to a figure not exceeding 
the high of the high and low limits control. 

We have, in all of our discussion so far been speaking of finished 
goods only. At this point 1 would like to state that the raw ma- 
terial is, of course, controlled in the same manner as finished 
goods. If, for example, an order is issued for the manufacture of 
a certain item the perpetual inventory records clerk immediately 
refers to the raw material perpetual inventory records to ascertain 
if a requisition must be made out to cover the ordering of raw ma- 
terial to build up the raw material to the high limit. By using this 
method of perpetual inventory it is not necessary to pass requisi- 
tions, manufacturing orders, etc., through the hands of executives, 
who in many cases would merely guess in making a decision as to 
how many units to manufacture or how much raw material to 
requisition. 

It is felt that the system is definite, based on actual facts and 
creates an endless chain of material records with definite controls 
which are checked at least every 90 days. 


Routing of a Sales Order 


To give you a picture of the value of the complete set-up of the 
aforementioned three systems of control we will spend a few min- 
utes on the routing of a sales order as it is received from some 
one of our sales offices. 

When the sales office in question receives the order they refer 
to a copy of the parts book which is kept up to date at all times. 
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They note that certain items on the order are marked, in the parts 
book, with an asterisk which signifies that the article in question 
is special. It is understood by the sales office that we will fill the 
order to the extent of our inventory balance at the price which 
they have recorded. The sales office also understands that if the in- 
ventory balance is not sufficient to cover the order that they will 
be advised to what extent the order can be filled and also what 
price must be charged for the remaining portion of the order, i.e., 
that portion which must be manufactured. It can readily be seen 
that this control on special units is very positive. 

It is true that in some cases certain special items must be manu- 
factured and sold at a price which may have been quoted previ- 
ously, however these cases are the exception and in the majority of 
instances the salesman, who also has a copy of the parts book, has 
sold the merchandise, or rather this particular unit, with the un- 
derstanding that we will fill the order at the price that the salesman 
has, up to the quantity in stock. 

Let us assume that on the same order the divisional sales office 
discovers that a certain unit is marked with two asterisks in the 
parts book, signifying that the article is obsolete. The understand- 
ing with the sales office is identically the same as a special item 
except that when the order is received by the perpetual inventory 
records clerks and it is found that there is not sufficient stock to 
fill the order the divisional sales office is immediately notified and 
given their choice to correct the order as follows: either they will 
be supplied with the required number of units that the inventory 
is short, to completely fill the order at‘a new price, or they may 
order the new standard article which supersedes the obsolete article 
and which is checked and recommended by the engineering de- 
partment. 

Again let us point out the efficiency of such a control, which is 
bound to reduce obsolete stocks. It is impossible for an obsolete 
article to be manufactured since a manufacturing requisition could 
not be issued without the price department’s approval on any article 
that is marked obsolete or special, for which an order is received 
where the quantity ordered is greater than the balance on hand. 

We believe that the foregoing gives you a pretty good picture 
of the material control as it pertains to distribution. 
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Material Accounting System 

The organization which we have been discussing has also in- 
stalled recently a very good system of material accounting which, 
of course, is for manufacturing and internal use. 

It was stated previously that all billing is handled by the one 
central billing point, namely the administrative offices. Also, it 
was stated that inventories and their costs were handled in the ad- 
ministrative offices. Let us keep this in mind and follow a sale, 
which has been shipped or delivered to a customer and the records 
forwarded to the sales accounting department, which is in charge 
of all pricing. 


Material Transfer Tickets 

All invoices are gathered each day and just prior to the pricing 
of the invoices a material transfer ticket (Exhibit 3) is made out 
for each item on the sale. This ticket shows all the information 
necessary to enable a journal entry to be made transferring the 
cost the goods sold from the various inventories to the various cost 
of sales accounts. These tickets are then delivered to the material 
aocounting department where a cost record is kept covering all in- 
ventories in all locations, properly priced. These inventory ac- 
counts are broken up first by the location of the stocks and second 
by the type of commodity. Since this control covers all inventories 
and stocks in all locations we have approximately 50% more con- 
trol cards in this file than we have in our perpetual inventory book, 
or in other words approximately 40,000 to 42,000 cards. It is true 
that a great many of the items in this control are duplicated, since 
they appear again and again in various stocks. 


Inventory Control Cards 


Upon receipt of the material transfer tickets by the material con- 
trol department they are posted daily by accounting machines to 
the inventory control cards. The operation is a standard oper- 
ation with the particular type of machine which allows the extend- 
ing of the quantities times the standard cost on the face of the ma- 
terial ticket, checking this transaction and then deducting from the 
control card (Exhibit 4) the quantities and values of that particu- 
lar unit in accordance with the information on the material trans- 
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fer ticket. All stock movements are handled in the same manner 
by the material accounting department. Invoices received covering 
purchase of material for finished goods or raw material accounts 
are broken down the same as sales to customers. An individual 
ticket (Exhibit 5), is used to break down the invoice and from 
that point is handled identically the same as the foregoing material 
transfer ticket. 

Stockroom requisitions (Exhibit 6), which are issued to the 
stockroom for authority to deliver to orders in process either fin- 
ished goods or raw material are also handled in the same identical 
manner. 

It can be seen there is considerable time spent on the typing of 
these tickets which are required for our particular method of ma- 
terial pricing. However, this is more than compensated for by the 
fact that once all material items are broken down on the tickets it 
is a simple matter of sorting these tickets daily for continuous runs 
on the various stock control accounts. Once the tickets are made 
and are ready for the accounting machine run the operation is so 
fast that, for the tremendous volume of tickets which are handled 
daily, one employee can post all debits and credits to the material 
control cards and definitely be in balance on the completion of each 
run. This simplifies the final journal entries necessary inasmuch 
as the run on the last day of the month need only be added to the 
accumulated total for the previous days in the month in order to 
have a complete journal entry to the general ledgers. This one 
feature of being able to close the month on not later than the second 
or third day of each month is, of course, of an immense value. 


INVENTORY AND PRODUCTION CONTROL FOR 
THE CORSET INDUSTRY 


By George W. Rood, District Manager, 
Powers Division, Remington Rand, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 


_* lines of business producing style goods are confronted 

with a serious problem of inventory and production control. 
Inventories of finished stock and work in process must be kept at 
a minimum to avoid frozen capital and losses from obsolescence. 
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This is particularly true of the corset industry where it is not un- 
usual to find a company manufacturing several hundred styles of 
garments with each style made in from fifteen to twenty sizes. 

New garments are constantly designed and certain seasons of the 
year bring forth a flood of new styles. Each new style may or may 
not affect the manufacture of one or more of the old styles. Mini- 
mum manufacturing quantities must be maintained for each style 
and size to keep costs in line. 

Although sales in a particular style may run uniformly, the sales 
in the sizes of that style may fluctuate rapidly from week to week 
and month to month. Yet a balanced inventory in sizes is the only 
means of filling customer’s orders quickly and completely. Delay 
in filling orders or incomplete shipments cause cancelled orders 
and loss of customers. 

The information necessary for a satisfactory control of inven- 
tory and production in the corset industry may be classified as 
follows : 


Control of raw materials. 

Control of cutting orders issued. 

Control of work in process by production centers. 
Control of customers orders, filled and unfilled. 
Control of available stock. 

Sales statistics. 


To one part of each of the above, add a dash of sales and design- 
ing forecast, several parts of good judgment and one part of pure 
gamble. The results will be very satisfattory. 

Since the variety of information necessary for control is usually 
scattered at several points, the first step is to centralize the infor- 
mation at one point. The procedure described in the following 
pages makes use of hand methods, punched cards and punched card 
accounting machines, visible index records and charts. 

Customer’s orders are checked for credit, name and address, 
special shipping and billing instructions, and each style is checked 
for the correct range of sizes, priced and coded for the production 
center in which it is manufactured. A sample order is shown in 
Exhibit A. 

The orders then go to the punched card accounting machine op- 
erator who has arranged in a semi-circle on a desk before her, a 
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series of files. Each file represents a production center and con- 
tains a series of guide cards for each style and each size manufac- 
tured. On the desk in front of the files are stacks of prepunched 
cards. These prepunched cards are prepared on the punching ma- 
chine at the rate of 100 cards per minute. Each stack of cards is 
punched for one quantity and there is a stack for each quantity up 
to one dozen pairs. 

The first style on the order is No. 590, production center No. 6. 
It calls for three pairs of size 34 and four pairs of size 36. The 
operator picks up one 3 card and one 4 card, reaches to file No. 6 
guide No. 950 and drops the 3 card behind the size 34 guide ana 
the 4 card behind the size 36 guide. 

Copies of cutting orders issued, reports of cutting, deliveries to 
stock, returned goods and cancellations are sent to the operator 
who punches a card for each style and size affected. The quantity 
is punched into the card to make the additions and deductions to 
or from the proper controls, The cards are tabulated by groups to 
obtain control totals for cutting orders, cutting, work in process, 
deliveries to stock, returned goods and cancellations. All the cards 
are then sorted by style and size and filed behind their guide cards 
in the previously mentioned card files. 

The card files therefore contain at all times addition and deduc- 
tions to the various inventory controls. Last minute information 
regarding any style can be furnished at a moment’s notice. 

Sample of the punched card is shown in Exhibit B. 

Each day the filed cards for one or more production centers are 
passed through the tabulator and a tabulation, similar to Exhibit 
C, is automatically obtained. This report is printed in duplicate, 
one copy for the production center foreman and the other copy for 
posting to the visible index records and for use by the inventory 
control manager. 

The visible index records are portable books, each containing 
70 visible pockets, indexed by styles in numerical sequence. The 
styles are arranged in the books by lines (types of garments manu- 
factured), rather than by production centers. Each visible pocket 
contains two cards and a chart which are exposed to full view on 
opening the pocket. A sample pocket is illustrated in Exhibit D1 
and D2. 

A clerk post to the lower card the grand totals for the style as 
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shown on the tabulation. She checks “Total Available Inventory” 
with “Quantity Ordered for Month to Date,” obtaining the ap- 
proximate number of weeks of available stock on hand and moves 
the progressive signal, at the bottom of the pocket, to the proper 
point. When she receives the tabulation taken off at the end of 
the calendar month, she not only posts as just described but she 
also posts, to the card in the upper part of the pocket, the total 
sales for the month for the style and for each size. She figures the 
average size sold and the cost price of that particular size is the 
cost price used for costing the sales of that style for that month. 
She also charts the sales for the month and the end-of-the month 
available inventory on the chart at the bottom of the pocket. 

The inventory control manager makes use of both the visible 
index record and the tabulation. He considers, first, the style as 
a whole. If he places a cutting order, he posts it in red ink to the 
card record and moves the progressive signal out to the number of 
weeks supply of available stock he will then have. To properly allo- 
cate the total quantity for the style to the sizes, he refers to the 
tabulation, which gives the complete information for each size as 
well as each style as a whole. 

The foreman of each production center is held responsible for 

the early delivery to stock of all styles and sizes appearing as back- 
orders on the tabulation copy which he receives. There must be 
a logical explanation for putting through production on styles and 
sizes which are already well stocked when the tabulation plainly 
shows that other styles and sizes are needed to fill customer’s 
orders. 
The company executives make frequent use of the visible index 
records where they can spot at a glance over and under-stocked 
conditions. The condensed information is useful in making deci- 
sions for dropping or adding styles, and in planning new sales and 
merchandising policies. Summary charts of each line and of all 
lines keep the executives informed daily as to the exact progress of 
the business. 

Actual operation of the above procedure has furnished very sat- 
isfactory control over inventory and production. With an increase 
in business, the total inventory has been substantially reduced. 
Through a better balance of inventory by sizes, earlier and more 
complete filling of customers’ orders has been accomplished in 
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spite of increased volume and decreased inventory. Furthermore, 
the degree of accuracy has proven to be far greater than by former 
hand methods. 

Perhaps i. will not be amiss, however, to sound a note of warn- 
ing based upon experience. Hand methods alone do not produce 
the desired results. Punched cards and punched card accounting 
machines are not the answer when used alone. Likewise, visible 
index records or other fast posting media are incomplete when 
used alone. The combination of all three, plus control and sched- 
uling of paper-work, makes the procedure no more expensive to 
operate and furnishes complete control. 
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